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EXtLUI J VE    SUMhAKY 


In    the    past    -few    years,     developmtpnt    activitv    has    consi  der  aL.  I  \' 
changed    the    e?nvi  ronnient     in    boston    s    Center     Cit>'.        In    particul^^r. 
the    Combat     Zone    i  5:.    receivinq    renewed    attention    -from    developer;.-, 
poJ  1  I  I  ci  artt ,     and    city    o+t  1  c.i  al  t  . 

The    Combat     Zone    was    created    as.    an    Adult    Entertainment 
E'i~trict     DP     J974    bv    an    amc>ndment     to    the    noninq    code    as-    the    only 
part    of     downtown    Boctan    ;::oned    iar     adult    entertainment.        Recently, 
ma  ipr    nt-v^    pub]  j  c    and    private    devel  opmentt^    have    chipped    awav    at    the 
Zone's    boundaries,     somt":'    1  ctng-standi  nu    businesses    in    thco    Zone    sji,' 
c]cisinc,     and    cjwner  s    are    beyirtning    ncaot  1  ati  ons    to    sell. 

The    dr?velopment    d<nd    planning    community    disagree    about    when 
e;;actly    the    atdult    entertainment     uses    that    mal^e    the    Zone    will 
disappear  .     but    ttier  e    seems    to    be    agreement    on    the    -fact    that    the 
Zone    will     no    away.        The    question    is    how    soon,     and    what    should    qo 
in    its    pi  ace. 

The    Center    Citv    last     Force,     under     the    auspices    of     the    Greater 
Boston    Chamber    of    Commerce,    has    begun    discussions    towards    issuing 
a    policy    statement    about    the    linds    of     uses    they    would     like    to    see 
in    the    Center    City    areB..        This    paper     is    a    first    attempt    at     that 
policy    statenient. 

The    yo;-ls    for    this    area    breal:     into    two    groups:        The    first     is 
to    attract     some    still     hesistant     investors    and    tenants    to    the    area, 
and    to    upgrade    both    the    area    arid     its    imi-tge.        The    second     ]s    to 
control     trie    kinds    c^f    dev-elopment     eventually    moving     into    the    area, 
.iTK.i    to    create    a    comt  cur  t  ab  J  e    scjId    of     d  eve  .1  op  merit ..        These:'    two    qoails 
imply    different    po]]cif3s    which    directlv    conflict    with    each    other. 
One    ericcLir' ages    nianor     investment;     one    controls    development. 

In    this    paper     I     hiave    first    provided    a    comprehensive 
bad.  around    of     the     historv    of     tl"i(?    ar  e^-i ,     a    description    of     the    Zone, 
a    di  scuss  3  ori    of     the    development    for"ces    in    the    area,     arid    an 
a.-.sesc.iTient     o-(     tlip    deruands    <-»iid    rjoals    la:id    out     by    interest     group::; 
directlv     affc>cted    by    Combat     Zorie    redevelopment. 

Then.     I     ident]fied    five    nia  lor    goals    for    area    development: 

o)     that     the    dev'elopment     fit     with     the    goaJs    of     ttie    c  1  t  >.' , 

a.)     flia.t     l.h(::>    dti've.!  opmr^nt     m:  ■;     with     its    st.ir  i- ounri  1  ngs  . 

o"'     fh."it    the    dcvel  oprtient     enhaiice    the    CL'ttural,     medi  ca]  .     and 
rt't^:'3.]      refaitation    of     the    art;a. 

o  ;      that     the    sr  f- 3    pr  cTfnate    2 '1 -hour-     i\ct  i  vi  t y  ,     and 

o'     that     t  tie    de\  f.'l  opment     cc^ntinuD    promoting    accessibility    to 
peder-t  r  1  ans. 


EXECUTIVE    PUIIMAKy.     p, 


t '.     rofTihininq    thei-t'    broad    aoa]  v;    with    si;;    economic    and 


de/el  opfT'tjnt    constr  £-1  nt  e_.     I    examined    three?    tvpt's    0+    potential 
d(?s'f?  I  Dfjnnrit  :        larcje    ronKiier  ci  r:;^]     deve>l  opmen  t  ,     small     residential 
complexes,     and    a    mi;;ed-use    development. 

Not    surprising,    mixed-use    development    Beemr^    the    most 
piroirii  s:  nq .        Tlie    -following    section     15    devoted    to    a    more    detailed, 
in- depth    e;  ami  nail  on    ot     tlie    kind    of    mi;;ed-use    ber:t    suited     ic-'r     the 
area,     and    explores    various    ways    to    achieve    that    mix. 

Finally,     1     (iial;e    seven    recommendations    to    the    Center     City    Tat- 
Force    -for    future    action: 

o>     Mc'Vi?    qui  ckl  y ; 

o)     cnr.^,ult    with    public    agencies    wtio    can    provide    expert 
adv  i  se 

and    guidance    on    financial     packages; 

o)     continue    discussions    and    review    with    the    B.R.A.; 

o)     change    the    image    o-f     the    B.rE.'a,     through    a    name    change,     a 
mar-kE^t    campaign,     and    possibly    a    design    competition; 

o>     cor-, tinuD    to    S£:e-l'I-     public    funds    for     area    development: 

o)     prepare    arid    submit     a    final     stattement     for     the    city, 
d e V e  1  o p e r  s  ,     £■  n d    t f  1  e    B.h' .  f^.  ;     and 

o^     pro/ide    1  nf  or  iriat  ]  ori    for    potential     developers. 


It    s    crucial     tliat    the    city    take    an    anticipatory    approach    to 
devei  DpnisPit     in    this    area.        This    part    of     tne    city    provides    a    uriique 
opporluiiily    to    develop    some    o-t     the    usesr    to    whucTi    the    public    sectc^r 
has    said     it     is    committed:        downtown    hiousing,     cultural     support, 
improved    public    facilities,     and    neighborhood    support.        Rarel v    can 
a    city    worh     with    such    an    underutilized,     manageable    arc'a.    scj    clo;;;e 
to    the    hear"t     of     a.c::t  1  vi  t  v  . 


INTRODUCTION/STATEMENT  OF  PROBLEM 
A.  The  Problem 

In  June,  1982,  the  Center  City  Task  Force  of  the  Greater 
Boston  Chamber  of-Camroefee— ptrbl  Ished  a  report  entitled  Center 


City:   Goals  and  Guidelines  for  Revitalization  in  which  several 
development  goals  were  outlined  for  the  economic  and  physical 
revitalization  of  Boston's  Lower  Washington  Street  area.   These 
goals  included  promoting  investments  in  capital  and  jobs, 
increasing  all  levels  of  housing,  and  upgrading  the  public 
environment. 

Since  then,  downtown  development  activity  has  considerably 
altered  parts  of  the  development  picture.   In  particular,  the 
Combat  Zone  area  is  receiving  renewed  attention  from  developers, 
politicians,  and  city  officials.   A  general  consensus  is  forming 
In  Boston  that  the  Combat  Zone  will  be  "cleaned  up"  within  the 
next  five  to  ten  years. 

Because  of  this,  and  because  the  Combat  Zone  area  is 
geographically  a  linchpin  in  downtown  development,  the  Boston 
Redevelopment  Authority  is  in  the  first  stages  of  undertaking 
zoning  review  of  the  area  and  assessing  other  controls  which 
should  be  put  in  place.   In  light  of  this,  the  Center  City  Task 
Force  is  refocusing  its  attention  on  the  area. 

The  Task  Force  plans  to  issue  updated  guidelines  and  a  policy 
statement  this  spring  about  redevelopment  goals  for  the  Combat 
Zone.   The  Task  Force  hopes  to  set  the  tone  of  development 
activity  in  the  area  by  giving  signals  and  recommendations  to 
developers  and  the  city  about  the  kinds  of  uses  which  are  most 
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the  city's  review  process  before  initiating  development  plans,  the 
B.R.A.  regularly  creates  a  Planning  and  Zoning  Advisory  Committee 
(P.Z.A.C.)  which  resembles  the  Task  Force  in  its  composition.      ^ 
Unofficially,  members  of  the  B.R.A.  have  indicated  that  they  may ^ — " 
be  willing,  in  an  unusual  move,  to  accept  the  Center  City  Taskx 
Force  _§A_^  replacement  for  their  own  P.Z.A.C.   Tn  any  event,  the 
Task  Force  members  expect  that  their  report  will  be  seriously 
received  by  the  city  and  private  developers. 
C.  Downtown  Development  and  the  Combat  Zone 

In  the  last  decade,  downtown  Boston  has  experienced 
phenomenal  growth:   an  estimated  one  billion  dollars  in 
development  activity  is  underway  in  Boston. ^    Much  of  this 
development  is  taking  place  in  the  Center  City  area:   the  State 
Transportation  Building,  Lafayette  Place,  the  Four  Seasons  in  Park 
Square,  expanding  New  England  Medical  Center,  the  China  Trade 
Center,  B.R.A.  development  plans  for  the  Bedford/Kingston  Garage, 
and  several  major  housing  and  retail  proposals  by  such  groups  as 
the  F.D.  Rich  Company  and  the  Goren,  Piatt,  Blew  &  Hall  group.'-- 
(See  Map  2  for  location  of  new  developments.) 

Smack  in  the  middle  of  this  activity  is  the  Combat  Zone.   The 
Combat  Zone,  or  the  Adult  Entertainment  District  (AED)  was  created 


'  Center  City; Goals  and  Guidelines  for  Revltal Izatlon  Center 

City  Task  Force,  The  Greater  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce;  June, 
1982,  p.  3. 

=^The  F.D.  Rich  Company  has  been  designated  developer  of  the 
Pramount  Theater  on  Washington  Street,  above  the  Combat  Zone, 
and  is  also  apparently  amassing  properties  around  the  area. 
Developers  Miller  Blew  of  Real  Property  Resources  and  E.  Jackson 
Hall  of  Hall  Davison,  architect  Tom  Piatt  and  attorney  Richard 
Goren  have  assembled  several  properties  near  Tremont/Avery  Street 
for  a  proposed  residential  development  —  probably  an  upper- 
income  complex,  12-18  stories  tall. 


^ 


LI  i-Vf   ^  '•*\Jr^Vt^. 


by  amendment  to  the  Boston  Zoning  Code  (Text  Amendment  No.  38)  on 
May  15,  1974.   (See  Document  3  for  copy  of  the  amendment.)   By  law 


)t  to  limit 


all  "adult  entertainment"  uses  in  the  city  are  restricted  to  a 
four  block  area  in  the  downtown  core.   (See  Map  3.)   This  tactic 
was  one  used  by  many  cities  in  the  1970 's  in  an  attempt  to  limit 
the  negative  effects  of  "adult  entertainment"  and  to  a! 
city  to  clean  up  other  areas  (particularly(^loaneySquare,  which 
became  Government  Center). 

Right  now,  the  Combat  Zone  is  a  natural  place  for  downtown 
development.   Planners  consider  the  district  the  critical  link, 
between  the  Financial  District  and  Back  Bay,  the  hinge  of  the 
"high  spine"  prescription  for  Boston's  skyline.   Several  B.R.A. 
parcels  in  the  area  are  of  the  few  remaining  large  development 
tracts  in  central  Boston.   (See  Map  3.)   As  the  maps  show,  the 
Combat  Zone  is  at  the  "crossroads"  of  several  neighborhoods: 
Chinatown  to  the  east;  the  Downtown  Crossing/Lafayette  Place 
retail  district  to  the  north;  the  Medical  Center  complex  to  the 
south;  the  Boston  Common  and  some  commercial  and  housing  units  to 
the  west.   Nearby  are  the  Theatre  District,  the  growing  Financial 
District,  and  Park  Plaza.   These  various  growing  sectors  merge 
awkwardly  in  the  Combat  Zone  area. 
D.  Elimination  of  the  Combat  Zone 

Although  Boston's  development  has  been  booming  for  a  few 
years  now,  the  Combat  Zone  has  not  turned  around  yet.   This  poor 
record  can  probably  be  attributed  to  the  area's  lingering  negative 
image.   Even  though  development  has  been  surging  around  the  area, 
and  despite  its  prime  location,  the  adult  entertainment  uses  have 


stubbornly  held  on,  and  many  developers  and  tenants  have  been 

unwilling  to  establish  residency  too  close  to  its  borders. 

However,  there  are  strong  signals  that  the  critical  mass 

negatively  affecting  the  area's  image  is  itself  threatened: 

o)  First,  Mayor  Flynn  has  made  a  public  commitment  to  limit  -- 
and  ultimately  eliminate  --  the  "Combat  Zone"  activity. 
Furthermore,  the  Boston  Licensing  Board  is  reinforcing  the 
Mayor's  statement  through  court  action  to  limit  the  uses. 
The  Board  is  spending  as  much  as  $70,000  a  year  in  legal 
fees  to  fight  Court  challenges  to  owner  and  operator 
license  revocation  and  suspension  rulings. 

o)  Chinatown  residents  have  been  launching  an  intensive 
campaign  against  the  illicit  uses  in  and  near  their 
neighborhood.   In  some  highly  publicized  moves  in  the  past 
eight  months,  Chinatown  residents  have  "taken  to  the 
streets"  in  the  evenings,  waving  flashlights  at  prostitutes 
and  potential  clients,  taking  photographs  of  "clients"  and 
recording  license  numbers  of  their  cars.   This  activity,  in 
turn,  has  caused  the  city  to  respond  by  increasing  its 
police  patrol  of  the  area,  also  cutting  down  on  drug  and 
prostitution  trafficking. 

o)  Several  malor  developments,  such  as  Lafayette  Place  and  the 
Transportation  Building,  have  substantially  carved  into  the 
boundaries  of  the  Combat  Zone  and  have  helped  to  upgrade 
the  area.   Developers  in  Chintown  have  also  made  some 
inroads  along  their  border  with  smaller  projects. 

o )  There  is  increased  development  activity  within  the  Zone  s 
well .   The  area  of  adult  entertainment  use  has  been  reduced 
now  to  hardly  more  than  three  blocks.   Most  important  is 
the  China  Trade  Center,  opened  in  January,  1986.^   The 
Center  is  having  difficulty  attracting  patrons  and  is  often 
empty.   Many  observers  attribute  this  to  the  still  shaky 


^The  China  Trade  Center  is  an  office  and  retail  center  housed  in 
the  historic  Boylston  Building  on  Washington  Street.   The  complex 
was  developed  by  the  Bay  Group  of  Boston,  a  private  company,  and 
the  non-profit  Chinese  Economic  Development  Council.   For  $12 
million,  the  team  rehabilitated  the  structure  into  a  three-story 
retail  arcade  (32,000  square  feet),  topped  by  four  floors  of 
office  space  (64,000  square  feet).   As  of  early  1986,  90%  of  the 
spaces  were  occupied,  at  rents  of  about  $15-$20,  mostly  by  Asian 
tenants.   The  project  received  financial  aid  from  several  public 
agencies,  including  the  Massachusetts  Industrial  Finance  Agency, 
the  B.R.A.,  the  Boston  Industrial  Development  Financing 
Authority,  the  city's  Neighborhood  Development  and  Employment 
Agency,  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
Equity  and  mortgage  loans  are  coming  from  several  local  banks  and 
the  Boston  Financial  Technology  Group. 


image  of  the  area  that  the  Trade  Center  by  itself  has  not 
been  able  to  overcome.   The  developers  and  their  investors, 
predictably,  assert  that  it  is  just  a  matter  of  time  before 
the  area  turns  and  the  Center  begins  to  pull  a  crucial  mass 
of  people  in. 

o)  Despite  some  lingering  negative  perceptions  among 

developers  and  potential  tenants  and  patrons,  an  important 
indication  that  the  Zone  is  transforming  is  the  increased 
speculation  within  the  Zone.   Several  long-running  clubs 
and  peepshows  have  shut  dowwithin  the  last  two  years  and 
now  stand  boarded  up.   Ownership  exchanges  have  been 
quietly  stepping  up,  along  with  land  prices.   Although  many 
of  the  transactions  are  being  kept  quiet,  investors  are 
paying  market  prices  from  $250-$400  a  square  foot  for  raw 
land,  a  competitive  price  for  nearby  prime  land.   The 
Publix  Theater,  in  the  center  of  the  Zone  on  Washington 
Street,  reportedly  was  book  valued  at  $600,000  in  late 
1984;  early  this  year  it  sold  for  $12  million. 

o)  Some  observers  speculate  that  the  recent  Anq(!U/lo  trial  is 
also  pressuring  owners  to  consider  selling. ttith  the 
decision,  the  F.B.I,  can  seize  properties  bought  with 
illegally  raised  funds,  making  some  long-time  Combat  Zone 
owners  nervous. 

Finally,  because  a  substantial  portion  of  the  Combat  Zone  is 
part  of  the  Park  Plaza  Urban  Renewal  Area,  the  city  has  the  option 
of  seizing  the  land  through  eminent  domain.   However,  it's  highly 
unlikely  that  the  B.R.A.  will  do  this,  mostly  because  with  eminent 
domain  the  city  is  obligated  to  pay  a  "fair  price"  for  the  land, 
requiring  money  the  city  either  doesn't  have  or  will  probably  be 
unwilling  to  pay. 

Instead,  there  is  a  general  consensus  among  many  developers 
and  city  officials  that  natural  market  forces  are  squeezing  out 
the  Combat  Zone  uses.   It  seems  that  the  private  sector  —  the 
potential  tenants  and  residents  of  the  area  --  are  the  last  to  be 
convinced,  and  ultimately  the  most  important. 

Recognizing  this,  the  Center  City  Task  Force  is  hoping  that 
their  work  will  1)  attack  the  negative  image  through  positive 


reinforcement  and  marketing,  renaming  the  area  "Center  City,"  and 
assuring  a  public  and  private  sector  commitment  to  changing  the 
uses;  and  2)  enable  them  to  anticipate  and  control  the  resulting 
development.   In  other  words,  they  are  attempting  to  both 
encourage  and  limit  development  in  the  Zone. 

PART  II;  BACKGROUND 

This  section  summarizes  the  current  state  of  the  Combat  Zone, 
and  examines  the  needs  which  might  potentially  compete  for  the 
area. 

A.  Summary  of  the  Present  Condition  of  the  Combat  Zone 

Appendix  A  is  a  comprehensive  description  of  the  current 
state  of  the  Combat  Zone.   Included  are  a  description  of  the  area; 
a  breakdown  of  the  parcels  by  size,  location,  ownership,  and 
usage;  definition  of  the  area  by  renewal  designation,  and  zoning 
regulations;  a  detailed  description  of  the  buildings,  public 
spaces,  and  transportation  facilities;  and  residential  and  crime 
data.   A  summary  of  the  appendix  follows: 

The  Combat  Zone  is  a  small,  rundown  area  in  the  middle  of 
bustling  modern  development  and  rehabilitation.   The  Zone  is  very 
conveniently  located  to  several  major  parts  of  the  downtown  and  is 
well  connected  through  major  arteries  and  two  T  stops.   Although 
the  zoned  adult  entertainment  uses  appear  to  be  waning  somewhat  in 
strength,  they  still  set  the  tone  for  the  area. 

At  least  three  buildings  have  historical  significance,  and 
are  also  quite  handsome.   One,  the  Boylston  Building,  has  already 
been  rehabed  into  the  China  Trade  Center.   These  older,  majestic 
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buildings  lining  Washington  Street  forcefully  establish  a  modest 
height  scale  and  a  Boston  masonry  design  for  the  area.   Most  of 
rest  of  the  buildings  are  seriously  rundown;  many  are  clearly  not 
worth  saving. 

The  area  is  presently  zoned  for  10  F.A.R.  (floor-to-area 
ratio)  and  has  a  height  limit  of  500'.   This  allows  for  maximum 
development  that  would  make  the  area  look  like  downtown  Manhattan. 
The  B.R.A.  is  proposing  lowering  the  height  limit  to  125' 
(approximately  12  stories)  and  is  considering  rezoning. 

The  City  has  made  some  commitment  to  improving  the  public 
transportation  services  and  spaces  within  the  Zone,  notably  by 
developing  the  new  Liberty  Tree  Park  at  Essex  and  Washington 
Streets. 

The  parcels  are  mostly  small,  and  owned  by  several  people. 
This  makes  large  developments  impossible  without  site  assemblage. 
Moreover,  the  owners  have  historically  been  reluctant  to  sell, 
although  that  tendency  seems  to  be  reversing.   Even  if  the 
buildings  are  sold,  however,  the  problem  of  some  leases  of  up  to 
10  years  lingers. 
B.  Needs  Assessments 

Next,  I  have  identified  specific  needs  of  the  different 
interest  groups  who  have  a  stake  in  the  Center  City  development. 
Through  a  series  of  interviews,  meetings,  and  reports,  I  have 
identified  the  general  and  specific  needs  of  these  parties. 
1.  THE  PLAYERS: 
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o)  The  community,  here  represented  by  Chinatown."*   Although 
there  are  other  residents  scattered  through  Central  City, 

^M^   ■■  Chinatown  is  the  only  major  residential  area  directly 

-I'  \  i'l 
-i'  ^i'     affected  by  Combat  Zone  developments,  and  many  of  the 

general  concerns  of  nearby  residents  are  well-voiced  by 

the  Chinatown  organizations. 

o)  Cultural .   This  group  is  represented  by  Arts  Boston,  a  non- 
v   v    profit  organization  pooling  arts  interests  in  the  City. 
'  ~.    Because  the  Theatre  District  has  undergone  significant 

economical  troubles  in  the  past  years,  members  of  the  arts 
community  have  organized  effectively  into  a  powerful 
working  group. 

o)  Retail .  represented  largely,  though  not  exclusively,  by  the 
Downtown  Crossing  Association,  as  well  as  members  of  the 
Lafayette  Place  administration. 

o)  The  New  England  Medical  Center,  and  Tufts  Medical  School. 

o)  The  City  of  Boston,  represented  mainly  by  the  B.R.A.  and 
the  Mayor's  Office.   Document  8  provides  a  Discussion 
Draft  of  the  Downtown  Guidelines  issued  by  the  B.R.A.  in 
July,  1985.   These  guidelines  outline  some  broad  city 
goals  and  policies  for  downtown  development. 


"^It  is  important  to  note  that  Chinatown  is  not  a  single,  unified 
community.   There  is  some  division  within  the  community  itself, 
and  one  "Chinatown  representative"  is  not  necessarily  voicing  the 
concerns  of  the  entire  community.   The  Chinatown  leaders  are 
experiencing  some  internal  political  changes,  and  despite  their 
concern  with  neighboring  development,  they  are  largely  occupied 
by  internal  politics  this  year.   They  are  also  significantly 
preoccupied  with  the  negotiations  surrounding  the  proposed 
Bedford/Kingston  Garage  developments  to  their  north.   However, 
through  conversations  with  various  leaders,  we  have  made  an 
attempt  to  identify  "Chinatown's  needs." 
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Although  the  next  two  groups  are  somewhat  different  in  their 
role  in  the  political  process,  they  bear  mentioning  now: 

o)  Developers.   The  needs  and  preferences  of  the  city's 

developer  community  should  be  separated  out  for  at  least 
two  reasons:  1)  Developers  have  historically  had 
considerable  influence  over  the  city's  control  of 
development,  and  to  ignore  that  would  be  unrealistic. 
Instead,  anticipating  the  developers'  response  would  be 
helpful  in  creating  a  viable  plan;  and  2)  Developers  are 
currently  speculating  in  the  area,  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
consider  the  effects  any  development  plans  or  constraints 
may  have  on  their  investments, 
o)  Present  Owners/Occupants.   It  is  clear  that  the  Center  City 
Task  Force  (and  the  Mayor)  does  not  intend  to  protect  the 
present  owners  and  occupants  conducting  adult  entertainment 
uses.   However,  again  it  is  wise  to  anticipate  their 
responses  in  developing  a  comprehensive  plan.^ 
2.  NEEDS  ASSESSMENTS  BY  USE: 

Appendix  B  provides  a  detail  examination  of  a  needs 
assessment  for  the  downtown  area  by  use.   The  Appendix  considers 
market  forces  and  trends  for  downtown  Boston,  and  summarizes  the 
developments  in  the  area.   Please  refer  to  the  Appendix  for  futher 
explanation. 


"Anecdotal  footnote:   Princess  Cheyenne,  a  headliner  at  the  Naked 
i  and  the  host  of  a  local  "sex  talk"  radio  show,  is  among  many 
vocal  people  working  or  living  in  the  Combat  Zone  who  are 
campaigning  against  a  "clean-up."   The  Combat  Zone  has  recently 
been  plastered  with  signs  calling  for  a  stop  to  the  "fascist" 
techniques  of  city  government  and  the  private  sector  threatening 
the  Combat  Zone's  present  way  of  life. 


Hr>nfi1ng  is  an  obvious  consideration  for  development  in  the 
Combat  Zone  area.   The  city  has  made  a  public  commitment  to 
produce  6000  units  of  housing  in  downtown  Boston  by  1996;  there  is 
a  strong  demand  for  low-  and  middle-income  housing  from  students, 
young  professionals,  downtown  workers,  and  Chinatown  residents; 
upper  income  rentals  and  condominiums  are,  despite  considerable 
amounts  of  new  construction,  in  strong  demand. 

Office  space  is  also  a  strong  candidate  for  Center  City 
development.   Again,  the  B.R.A.  has  made  a  commitment  to  create 
new  downtown  office  space.   It  is  important  to  divide  office  space 
into  two  categories.   The  first.  Class  A  office  space,  goes  to  the 
highest-paying  tenants  looking  for  a  prestigious  location.   Class 
A  tenants  usually  prefer  large  areas  in  high  rises.   The  second 
category  goes  to  smaller  companies  looking  for  less  expensive, 
smaller  spaces. 

Commercial  services  —  retail,  restaurants,  and  support 
services  —  also  enjoy  strong  market  demands.   All  of  these 
enterprises  are  doing  very  well  downtown,  and  are  also  documented 
as  being  undersuppl ied .   Retail  and  support  services,  like  office 
space,  can  be  divided  into  two  categories:   one  being  general, 
metropolitan  services  (like  Downtown  Crossing  or  medical /dental 
offices);  the  other,  residential  services.   Residential  retail  and 
services  --  like  supermarkets,  dry  cleaners,  and  flower  shops  -- 
go  hand  in  hand  with  housing.   Neither  use  will  succeed  without 
the  other.   Importantly,  also,  the  medical  community  adjacent  to 
the  Combat  Zone  documents  increasing  need  for  support  service  and 
research  space. 


The  cultural  community  has  strong  demands  for  small 


performance  spaces  and  galleries,  office,  and  rehearsal  space. 
Boston's  downtown  theatre  district  is  suffering  from  large,  empty 
theaters,  and  the  community  is  requesting  help  from  the  private 
and  public  sectors.   Research  has  indicated  that  a  community  needs 
to  have  at  lea^^5%  pf  use  devoted  to  the__ax±3  for  the  area  to 
sustain  an  imag^_a§/I^— cultural  environin&nt.   For  cultural  and 
economic  reasons,  theXcity  has  some  stake  in  supporting  the  arts 
downtown.  ^^tM> 

Finally,  considerable  attention  must  be  paid  to, 
spaces  and  traffic  effects.  Parking  and  traffic  congestion  are 
prime  concerns  for  all  segments  of  the  population,  and  the  city 
has  identified  them  as  major  problems. 

PART  III: DEVELOPING  A  MODEL 

A.  Goals  for  Development 

The  previous  sections  have  summarized  the  current  state  of 
the  Combat  Zone,  and  the  trends  and  uses  within  the  city 
potentially  competing  for  future  use  in  the  area.   This  section 
outlines  the  goals  of  a  redevelopment  proposal  for  the  area. 
These  goals  were  arrived  at  mutually  by  the  members  of  the  Center 
City  Task  Force  through  discussions  with  community  members  and 
interest  groups  and  through  consideration  of  trends  within  the 
city. 

These  goals  are  as  follows: 

o)  The  development  should  fit  with  the  goals  of  the  citv. 
Document  8  is  a  draft  summary  of  Downtown  Guidelines:   Growth 
Policies  for  Central  Boston  1985-1995.  prepared  by  the  B.R.A.  in 
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July,  1985.   The  goals  expressed  in  this  document  have  been 
amplified  and  expanded  on  through  statements  by  the  Mayor  and 
B.R.A.'s  director,  Stephen  Coyle.   The  guidelines  include  a 
commitment  to  complete  the  "spine"  of  development  through  the 
city,  of  which  the  Combat  Zone  is  a  part;  retain  and  re-use 
Landmark  buildings;  create  downtown  housing;  encourage  development 
in  underutilized  areas;  and  establish  height  limits  to  maintain 
Boston's  urban  "fabric."   The  goals  also  call  for  attention  to 
design,  environmental  factors,  and  review  processes,  expansion  of 
local  job  creation,  review  processes,  and  increased  linkage  funds 
from  downtown  development. 

These  goals,  recently  reiterated  by  the  city,  are  strongly 
supported  by  members  of  the  Center  City  Task  Force,  who  wish  to 
further  specify  them  and  apply  them  directly  to  the  Combat  Zone 
area. 

o)  Developments  should  mix  with  the  surroundings.   The 
character  of  the  physical  developments  and  the  functions  they 
serve  should  complement  rather  than  compete  with  the  srrounding 
neighborhoods.   The  Combat  Zone  should  be  the  connection  between 
the  Back  Bay/Park  Plaza  area  and  the  financial  and  governmental 
distr  icts . 

In  particular,  the  development  plan  should  be  considerate  of 
Chinatown.   For  economic,  political,  and  cultural  reasons,  members 
of  the  Task  Force  feel  strongly  that  Chinatown  should  not  be 
unduly  threatened  nor  overwhelmed  by  the  Combat  Zone  developments. 
The  kinds  of  developments,  to  the  extent  possible,  should 
complement  and  enhance  the  Chinatown  lifestyle  --  residential. 


commercial,  and  restaurantial  —  rather  than  compete  with  or 
engulf  it.   This  sentiment— i-s^r-einforced  by  Mayor  Flynn's  own 
commitment  to^nei>d1iborhood  lifey  in  general,  and  Chinatown  in 
particular  .  *"'      ^ — 

o )  The  development  should  enhance  the  <^ultural.  medical,  and 
retail  elements  of  the  area.   As  stated  in  the  Task  Force's  1982 
Center  City  guidelines,  future  developments  should  promote  the 
area's  reputation  as  a  thriving  center  of  downtown  Boston.   Both 
Chinatown  and  the  Theater  District,  which  has  some  of  its  roots  in 
the  Combat  Zone  area,  are  cultural  forces  which  the  Task  Force 
members  would  like  to  preserve  and  reinforce.   Through  its  uses 
and  character,  the  area  should  enhance  Boston's  cultural  elements. 

o)  The  area  should  promote  24-hour  life.   The  city  should 
encourage  activity  in  the  area  which  goes  beyond  the  9-to-5  work 
day.   This  is  an  important  element  of  planning  for  the  Combat  Zone 
area.   The  reasons  for  this  are  several  and  persuasive: 

1.  Presently,  downtown  Boston  suffers  from  a  life  that  ends  at 
5:00  p.m.   The  financial  district,  a  crucial  core  of  the 
downtown  area,  is  a  tomb  in  the  evenings.   While  Fanueil 
Hall  and  Back  Bay  thrive  after  hours,  there  is  not  enough 
critical  mass  in  other  parts  of  the  city  to  support  afters 
hour  activity. 

Mayor  Flynn's  official  commitment  to  increase  housing  unis 
in  Boston  is  a  reflection  of,  among  other  things,  the 
city's  concern  that  Boston  is  hollowing  out  its  economy 
after  the  workday. 

2.  If  theater  in  Boston  is  to  survive,  people  must  be  drawn 
into  the  city  after  cheir  workday. 

3.  Likewise  for  restaurants,  and  some  retail. 


•^Chinatown  community  members  are  trying  to  balance  the  desire  to 
allow  developments  which  upgrade  the  Combat  Zone,  and  ultimately 
te  quality  of  their  life,  with  the  fear  of  allowing  development 
which  will  ultimately  threaten  their  community.   They  are 
determined  not  to  let  their  protective  wall  erode  --  while  they 
are  willing  to  make  trade-offs,  they  will  fight  largeness. 
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4.  The  area  will  better  be  able  to  push  past  its  negative 

reputation  if  it  is  safe  in  the  evening.   This  necessitates 
having  enough  (legitimate)  nighttime  activity  in  the 
streets . 


o)  Continue  accessibility  to  pedestrians.   Chinatown  and  the 
Downtown  Crossing/Lafayette  Place  complex  are  centered  around 
pedestrian  travel  and  access.   Upper  Washington  Street  is  closed 
off  to  cars  and  is  a  pedestrian  mall.   The  Combat  Zone  area  should 
preserve  this  accessibility. 
B.  Development  Constraints 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  considerable  constraints  on 
potential  developments: 

o)  Size  of  area.   The  Combat  Zone  is  a  relatively  small  area. 
Developable  properties  which  are  entirely  or  partially  in  the 
Combat  Zone  (excluding  the  new  China  Trade  Center)  total 
approximately  220,000  sq  .  f  t^as__a_footpr  int .   (That  is,  if  all 
buildings  within  the  Zone,  save  the  Boylston  Building,  were 
developed  at  one  story,  the  area  would  be  220,000  sq.ft.) 

o)  Size  of  parcels.  _Many_of_jthe_par ce  1  s  are  very  small  — 

some  near  a  1 2 0 0__s^_^Jl. fojo-tprint .   Some  of  the  shapes  are 

irrf'egula/'r  and  cramped.   Unlike  the  financial  district,  then,  where 
one  parcel  is  developable,  two  or  more  parcels  would  have  to  be 
assembled  for  substantial  developments.   To  complicate  matters, 
the  lots  are  owned  by  several  people,  so  assemblage  is  more 
difficult  than  if  the  area  were  owned  by  one  or  two  people. 

o)  Design  of  area.   The  area  is  tightly  laid  out.   Buildings 
are  adjoining  and,  importantly,  the  streets  are  narrow.   The 
small,  tight  layout  has  implications  about  the  amounts  of  traffic 


that  can  be  accomodated,  the  effecton  light  and  air  quality 
buildings  will  have,  and  the  ease  with  which  construction  can  be 
carried  out. 

o)  The  area's  lingering  negative  perception.   The  fact  that 
the  Zone  is  still  largely  perceived  negatively  —  particularly  by 
potential  tenants  —  has  been  a  substantial  impediment  to  dramatic 
developments  in  the  area.   Sustaining  this  image  is  the  reality 
that  some  very  successful  adult  entertainment  clubs  remain,  and 
have  from  3-10  years  left  on  their  leases.   At  least  one  of  these 
things  will  have  to  happen  before  this  deterrence  to  major 
development  and  investment  turns  around:  1)  owners  and/or  club 
managers  are  persuaded  to  option  their  leases;  or   2)  enough 
jmarginal  developments  pop  up  in  the  area  to  provide  the  critical 
mass  necessary  to  tip  the  neighborhood  (i.e.,  theoretically,  about 
30%  strong  developments). 

o)  Market  and  economic  limitations.   Whether  or  not  the  area 
can  sustain  certain  uses  depends  on  the  market  limitations  cited 
in  Part  II  and  economic  realities  dictating  costs  of  developments. 
To  a  certain  degree,  the  limits  imposed  by  the  B.R.A.  through  its 
R.F.P.s  and  regulations  will  put  a  ceiling  on  land  costs. 
However,  actual  construction  and  rehabilitation  costs  are  rather 
inflexible  (and  higher  downtown  than  in  suburbs)  and  provide  a 
floor  below  which  developers  will  not  go.   The  extent  to  which 
hard  and  soft  costs  can  be  chipped  away  further  depends  on  the 
amount  of  financial  assistance  the  public  sector  is  willing  and 
able  to  provide. 

o)  Political  constraints.   The  members  and  processes  of  the 


Task  Force  go  a  long  way  to  guarantee  that  political  constraints 
and  objections  will  be  head  off.   Particularly  important, 
especially  in  light  of  recent  controversies  over  the  New  England 
Life  Building  and  International  Place,  will  be  adequate  review 
processes  and  community  input.   It  is  also  crucial  th^JL^developer^ 
_and__investors  be  kepj_as__up  to  date  as  possible  on  the  intentions 
of  the  Task  Force  and  potential  development  guidelines. 
Developers,  if  sufficiently  outraged,  can  apply  significant 
approach  on  the  B.R.A.  to  alter  the  outcome. 
C.  Policy  Options 

The  goals  and  constraints  immediately/^def ine  some  of  the 
major  elements  of  the  kind  of  acceptable  development  for  the  area. 
I  have  weighed  these  limits  against  three  types  of  development: 
large  commercial,  small  residential,  and  mixed-use  developments. 

Large  commercial  developments  do  not  fit  many  of  the  goals 
and  constraints  established  for  this  area.   First,  large 
commercial  developments  within  the  five  blocks  of  the  Combat  Zone 
would  threaten  Chinatown  and  the  oer  more  fragile  cultural 
elements  in  the  area.   It  is  also  very  difficult  to  construct  a 
successful  large  commercial  development  which  would  respect  the 
street  level,  pedestrian  elements  of  downtown. 

Without  housing,  the  project  would  be  weakened.   First,  it 
violates  the  city  and  Task  Force  intention  to  provide  more  housing 
units,  particularly  for  all  income  levels.   Second,  without 
housing  the  project  would  simply  reinforce  the  existing  problem  of 
a  9-to-6  life. 

The  success  of  large  developments  could  depend  on  a  Catch  22 


play  of  events.   On  the  one  hand,  there  is  currently  not  enough 
activity  in  the  area  to  create  a  successful  business  climate.   On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  one  good,  strong,  large 
development  could  bring  the  needed  mass  of  people  to  tip  the  area. 
Currently,  large  developments  are  having  limited  success,  to 
be  generous.   The  China  Trade  Center,  though  now  at  full  tenancy, 
is  struggling.   It  is  open  for  extended  hours,  but  is  still  quite 
empty.   Earlier  this  year,  another  developer  who  ha4secured 
options  to  several  lots  on  Parcel  31  failed  to  secure  financing 


before  his  options  ran  out.   (Part  of  this  failure  is  apparently 
attributable  to  the  nebulous  financial  requirement  of  establishing 
personal  confidence,  but  investors  and  financiers  have  told  me 
that  they  were  ultimately  unsure  whether  a  large  project  in  the 
area  would  give  them  enoug.n\_return  on  their  investment /soon\ 
enough.  ) 

Large  new  commercial  developments,  to  be  profitable,  would 
probably  be  aimed  at  Class  A  tenants.   As  discussed  above,  these 
tenants  are  the  most  unlikely  to  consider  moving  to  the  Combat 
Zone,  especially  when  there  is  considerable  prime  space  still 
empty  in  the  city. 

Finally,  there  are  considerable  constraints,  beyond  the 
uncertainty  of  the  market  demand  for  this  type  of  development  in 
the  area.   The  smallness  of  the  area  and  its  parcels  make  large 
developments  impossible  without  site  assemblage,  which,  as 
discussed  above,  has  been  difficult.  (Though  not  impossible,  as 
Bill  Leong  illustrates.   At  any  event,  coju«rfte4rftg.^wners  to  sell 


seems  to  be  getting  somewhat  easier.)   As  assemblage  begins. 


however,  land  prices  will  rise  even  more:   to  develop  on  Parcel 
31/  for  example,  you  would  have  to  assemble  at  least  17  sites;  by 
the  time  you  bought  the  tenth,  land  prices  per  sq.  ft.  for  the 
other  sites  would  be  astronomieal . 


Also,  because  of  the  tiyghtnesjs  of  the  area,  .construction 
josts  would  be  very  high.   The  amount  of  capital  investment  for  a 


project  like  this  would  be  considerable,  and  finding  willing 
investors  could  be  difficult.   Finally,  a  large  commercial  project 
—  if  not  carefully  controlled  by  the  city,  and  even  then  —  could 
violate  the  physical  characteristics  of  that  part  of  the  city. 

Small  residential  complexes  are  another  possibility. 
Certainly,  the  creation  of  a  small  scale  area  with  housing  and 
residential  support  services  is  compatible  with  many  of  the  goals 
of  the  city  and  the  Task  Force.   It  fits  in  with  the  scale  of  the 
area,  and  complements  the  lifestyle  and  activities  of  nearby 
Chinatown  and  the  Tremont  Street  row  of  housing.   It  could  also 
support  the  retail  and  cultural  activities  in  the  area,  though  it 
does  not  itself  deepen  the  capital  investment  in  its  area.   The 
small  parcels  are  appropriate  for  small  scale  developments. 

Despite  the  documented  demand  for  housing  of  all  income 
levels  in  downtown  Boston,  however,  there  are  serious  economic  and 
market  barriers  to  considering  a  small-scale  residential 
environment.   First,  the  housing  market  has  the  same  initial 
difficulties  of  attracting  tenants  as  does  the  office  market. 
Low  income,  and  even  some  moderate  income  for  quality  housing, 
would  be  relatively  easy  to  find;  higher-paying  tenants  would  be 
very  difficult  to  bring  into  the  area.   A  self-enclosed  housing 


high-rise  would  probably  be  more  successful,  but  that  is 
antithetical  to  kinds  of  development  the  Task  Force  wants  to  see 
in  the  area. 

However,  the  costs  of  building  or  rehabbing  housing  units  in 
the  Combat  Zone  is  prohibitive  to  developers  without  some  deep 
subs  dies.   Document  15  is  a  comprehensive,  though  one-sided, 
budget  drawn  up  by  one  developer  as  an  illustration  of  the 
difficulties  of  producing  downtown  housing.   The  analysis  is  a 
hypothetical  budget  for  an  80  unit  development  of  1000  sq.ft. 
units  (two-bedroom  apartments).   This  represents  a  straight  down 
the  road,  relatively  uncreative  approach  to  financing  new 
construction,  and  the  necessary  subsidy  cost  per  unit  of  $133,  125 
represents  a  rather  inflated  flat  rate  subsidy.   What's  more,  the 
target  "middle-income"  rent  of  $500  for  a  two-bedroom  is  very  low. 
However,  to  be  fair,  many  of  the  assumptions  within  the  analysis 
bend  the  numbers  towards  underestimates:   the  construction  is 
based  on  10  F.A.R.  (current  maximum  density  for  the  area, 
resulting  in  lower  costs  per  square  foot);  hard  costs  are  at 
minimum  downtown  levels;  operating  and  real  estate  taxes  are  low 
estimates;  debt  financing  rates  are  conservative;  and  the  budget 
represents  break-even  costs  for  the-'d-e^.eloper . 


o f  thumb "  for  a  "reasonable"  pr|<bfit  margin  i(s  15%.  ) 

Rehab ing  is  not  much  better.   It  costs  about  $80, 000 /sq . f t . 

to  rehabilitate  downtown.   However,  renovation  takes  less  time, 

and  can  be  eligible  for  greater  financial  aid  from  the  public 

sector . 

This  is  not  to  say  that  housing  is  impossible,  but  it  does 


point  up  several  important  points: 

1)  Small  scale  housing  by  itself  in  the  area  is  unsustainable 
without  enormous  rents,  rising  beyond  the  $1500-2000/month  charged 
for  some  luxury  units  in  the  immediate  area,  and  precluding  the 
kinds  of  development  the  Task  Force  would  like  to  see. 

2)  Any  small  scale  housing  in  the  area  would  have  to  be 
supported  through  creative,  innovative  financing  and/or  deep 
public  subsidies. 

3)  Even  if  affordable  housing  can  be  created  in  the  area,  a 
long-term  view  raises  the  question  of  the  economic  and  political 

'•ii:. 

feasibility  of  maintain  affordable  prices. 

Mixed-use,  that  now  favorite  urban  development  concept,  is 
the  final  general  category  of  potential  development.   Mixed-use, 
of  course,  looks  quite  plausible.    By  mixed-use  in  this  case,  I 
am  including  housing  of  all  income  levels,  both  tiers  of 
commercial  ("metro"  and  residential  support),  and  office  space. 

This  form  of  mixed-use  could  easily  meet  all  of  the  broad 
goals  for  Combat  Zone  area  development.   Importantly,  a  careful 
mixture  could  bring  the  24-hour  activity  necessary  to  support  all 
the  uses  the  Task  Force  is  seeking.   The  residential  element 
provides  a  "legitimate"  nighttime  population;  supports  the  area's 
cultural  and  retail  activities;  and  provides  supply  for  the 
housing  demand  from  downtown  workers.   Mixed-use  development  can 
also,  with  public  and  private  sector  guidance,  be  approached 
incrementally,  on  a  parcel  by  parcel  basis  --  major  assemblage  by 
one  developer  is  not  necessarily  a  requirement. 

Mixed-use  also  can  provide  the  economic  sustenance  needed  for 


development  of  underutilized  areas.   Mixed-use  can  link  the 
revenues  from  one  source  into  the  costs  of  another,  helping  to 
bridge  the  gap  during  which  the  area  is  getting  on  its  feet 
financially. 

Mixed-use,  then,  is  the  best  option  for  the  area,   A  more 
thorough  examination  of  the  specific  mix  follows  in  the  next 
section. 
PART  IV:  RECOMMENDATION  FOR  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN;  MIXED-USE 

I  recommend  that  the  area  be  developed  as  a  mixed-use 
environment.   A  successful  mixed-use  plan  for  the  Combat  Zone  area 
will  have  the  following  elements: 

1.  High  density  use  in  low  density  structures.   The  area  needs 
high  density  uses  which  will  bring  a  critical  mass  of  people  to 
the  area  for  a  variety  of  activities.   Building  mass  should  be  low 
density  to  protect  the  environment  and  preserve  the  pedestrian 
activities  of  the  surrounding  area. 

2.  Self-sustaining  uses.   The  key  to  development  in  this  area  is  a 
self-sustaining  set  of  developments  which  can  also  attract  outside 
activity.   Activity  needs  to  be  24  hours,  and  the  different  uses 
must  support  eachother. 

3.  One  major  development  on  Parcel  31.   As  the  catalyst  to 
successful  ventures  in  the  area,  a  major  mixed-use  development 
should  be  created,  preferably  on  Parcel  31.   Parcel  31  is  one  of 
the  B.R.A.'s  identified  major  development  parcels  in  the  city,  and 
is  the  key  connection  between  the  Medical  Center,  the  Park 
Plaza/Transportation  Building  area,  and  Downtown  Crossing.   A 
successful,  well-planned  development  here  will  be  critical  to 


future  activity  in  the  area. 

4.  A  mix  of  housing  of  all  levels,  ground  floor  retail,  and  both 
types  of  office  space  (focusing  on  secondary  space).   The  are 
needs  to  provide  small  housing  units  of  all  income  levels  to  help 
meet  the  rising  demand  and  the  city's  commitment  to  develop  new 
housing.   Most  of  the  return  in  the  area  will  be  delayed  until  tKef 


investments  make  a  diffcexence  in  the  market  and  demand  for  the 
area.  Therefore,  it  is  important  to  acquire  heavvcapital  and 
equitv.,^f£ji:^a|^ci,^igj,^£^       (See  Financial  section  below.) 

Housing.   The  area  should  have  all  levels  of  housing. 
Housing  units  should  be  developed  as  separate  developments, 
and  aslo  as  some  mixed-used  development  (like  in  Parcel  31 
developments).   All  units  should  be  on  the  small  side  to  allow 
higher  per  building  density.   Housing  should  occupy  about  30% 
of  all  area  developable  spa 


n 


—  luxury.   About  _30rzA-QJI&Jo-£-JiPJi-5Jjig._sliQjU^    luxury     - 
rentals  and  condos .   These  in  particular  should  be  in  mixed 
developments,  and  should  help  support  other  uses.   Condos 
should  be  rented  at  or  below  market  rates] on  5-10  year 
leases,  then  sold  later  to  capture  the  value  as  the  market 
improves . 

--  middle  and  low  income.   Middle  income  should  be 

about  30-55%  of  housing  units;  low  income  about  25-30%. 

These  divisions  are  realistic  in  terms  of  creating  a 

neighborhood;  with  careful  mixture  of  the  different  income 

levels,  projects  can  become  more  economically  sustainable. 

Most  important,  however,  these  mixes  would  make  developments 


eligible  for  public  assistance  and  funds.   (See  Financing 

section  below. 

Some  developers  have  questioned  feasibility  of  making 
successful  mixed-income  housing  developments  downtown.   They 
often  cite  the  difficulty  of  attracting  higher  income  tenants 
knowing  that  the  development  is  mixed.   GBCD  officials, 
smiling  when  I  asked  them  about  it,  said  that  that  problem  is 
often  easily  overcome  by  something  as  simple  as  moving  in  the 
upper  income  tenants  first.   It  is  the  prospect  that  deters 
people;  often  not  the  reality.   Once  they  are  there,  and  the 
income  is  starting,  they  cannot  really  tell  which  tenants  are 
which. 

Office ■   The  area  should  capitalize  on  its  underuse  and 
its  prime  access  to  government  and  downtown  activities  by 
encouraging  smaller  agencies  and  enterprises  to  develop  within 
the  area.   Most  office  space  should  be  focused  for  secondary 
space,  with  only  very  little  of  the  space  directed  at  Class  A 
tenants.   It  will  be  difficult  to  attract  Class  A  tenants  soon 
enough  into  a  development  to  make  the  project  financially 
feasible . 

Some  office  space,  like  residential  space,  can  be  leased  , 
to  own.   Much  of  the  space  should  be  filled  at  below  market 
rates  with  short-term  leases  at  first. 

Residential  and  medical  support  services.  Residential 
superstructure  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  residential  base  in 
the  area;  at  the  same  time,  this  superstructure  fits  into  the 
physical  and  economic  needs  of  the  area.   Medical  support 


services  are  in  strong  need  of  overflow  space,  and  the 
location  and  character  of  the  sites  are  compatible  to  their 
needs.   A  major  supermarket  should  be  built  into  the  Parcel  31 
development.   Other,  locally-owned  smaller  shops  should  be 
encouraged  at  moderate  rents. 

Commercial  and  Restaurant.   Both  levels  of  commercial  and 
restaurant  investment  should  be  encouraged.   While  top-paying 
clients  may  not  immediately  pay  the  highest  rents,  space 
should  be  filled  as  quickly  as  possible.   Retail  and 
restaurant  uses  extending  from  Downtown  Crossing  should  be 
encouraged. 

Health  Facility.   A  major  health  facility,  preferably 
within  the  Parcel  31  complex,  should  be  explored.   The  health 
facility  could  be  a  major  cash  generator  for  the  development. 
The  facility  would  serve  the  residents  occupying  any  new 
developments,  would  help  attract  resi^e-n-ts,  and  could  also 
serve  the  exceptional  amount  of  downtown  workers  in  the  area. 

Cultural  Activities.   The  5%  rule  to  cultural 
development,  proposed  by  the  cultural  community,  should  be 
strongly  considered.   In  general,  it  should  be  enforced  fairly 
consistently.   It  is  preferable  to  have  the^  5%  pontribution 
rej 


in  actaa_l  phv_s.infl1  _space_  within  the  development,  as 
opposed  to  linking  it  elsewhere  (an  option  in  the  proposal). 
Smaller  developers  could  pool  their  contributions  into  a  fund 
directed  at  a  particular  renovation  or  creation  of  rehearsal 
space.   (See  also  Number  Five  below  for  more  on  cultural 
activity . ) 


^ 


Financial .   The  area  should  take  advantage  of  the 
considerable  public  funds  potentially  available  to  it, 
particularly  those  arising  from  Urban  Renewal  designation  and 
designation  as  a  C.A.R.D.   Included  are  intradevelopment 
linkage  programs,  low-interest  bonds,  debt  financing,  and 
capital  loans: 

A  CARD  :> 

^^^iHARP^ 

-  20/80  programs 

-  linkage 

-  parcel-to-parcel  linkage  (potentially  creating  low- 
income  housing  units  in  Chinatown  or  at  Lower 
Washington  Street.   However,  the  future  of  parcel- 
to-parcel  linkage  in  Boston  may  be  jeopardized 
because  of  the  recent  court  decision). 

Linkage  funds  and  direct  subsidies  in  particular  create  a 
policy  problem  of  whether  this  is  the  best  way  to  spend  what 
are  finally  limited  and  small  funds.   Heavy  use  of  mortgaging 
and  financing  assistance  are  easier  to  justify,  and  are 
particularly  good  for  this  area's  development  because  a 
competitive  return  on  investment  is  a  fairly  sure  thing  —  it 
is  just  delayed. 

-  Transfer  rights  as  development  "credits"  —  bonuses 
of  height  and  density  earned  through  development 
within  the  area  but  used  elsewhere  —  are  another 
possibility.   These  rights  were  originally  designed 
for- protection  of  an  area.   Transfer  rights  have 


tremendous  potential  and  seem  applicable  to  the  kind 
of  development  problems  this  area  suffers  from  —  a 
need  for  increased  development,  but  a  simultaneous 
need  to  control  it. 
5.  A  forceful  identity,  particularly  through  "legitimate" 
nighttime  activity.   The  area  needs  a  identity  which  creates  a 
sense  of  destination,  rather  than  an  identity  as  a  crossroads, 
something  you  move  through  to  get  elsewhere.   Perhaps,  given  the 
area's  history  and  character,  a  "legitimate"  nighttime  activity 
could  serve  the  dual  purpose  of  1)  establishing  that  identity,  and 
2)  counteracting  the  area's  other  nighttime  reputation. 
I  propose  that-  the  area  be  cultivated  as  a  music/ 
entertainment  club  center.   There  are  several  strengths  to  that 
idea:   1)  Boston  used  to  have  a  strong  reputation  as  New  England's 
jazz  center,  but  over  the  past  26  years  the  clubs  have  died  out. 
The  musicians  and  the  music  schools  are  still  here,  and  now  may  be 
a  good  time  to  reencourage  that  activity.  2)  Several  of  the  the 
makeshift  club  centers  in  Boston  and  Cambridge  are  being 
threatened  because  of  zoning  laws.   Part  of  the  downtown  area 
could  help  alleviate  Boston's  nighttime  pressures.  3) 
Transportation  to  the  area  is  excellent,  and  the  area  is  in  the 
center  of  the  city.  4)  Several  of  the  buildings  in  the  area  were 
originally  small  theaters  and  performing  spaces,  and  the 
conversion  is  natural.  5)  This  activity  could  support  the  other 
nighttime  cultural,  retail,  and  restaurant  activities  nearby.  6) 
Traditionally,  neighborhoods  with  nighttime  clubs  sustain  all 
income  level  housing  because  units  directly  adjacent  to  the  clubs 


or  facing  the  street  tend  to  have  teir  rents  forced  down. 
6.  Design  Controls.   Important  attention  must  be  paid  to  design 
controls,  and  regulations  must  be  strictly  enforced.   The  design 
can  be  crucial  to  the  economic  success  of  the  developments,  and  it 
is  also  an  importanTpart  of  the  quality  of  life  goals  laid  out  by 
the  city  and  the  Task  Force. 

Particularly  for  developments  meanJL  to  foster  street  activity 
and  to  maintain  pedestrian  access,  design  details  are  crucial.   No 
matter  what  is  in  a  building,  if  it  is  not  accessible  and 
available  to  people  on  the  street,  it  is  doomed  to  fail,  as  is  the 
area,   I  recommend  the  following:     / 

o)  Height  limits  should  be  set  at  6-8  fcloors.   Most  of  the 
buildings  currently  in  the  area  are  f ive"~srtories  tall.    The 
buildings  in  the  Downtown  Crossing  section  ar/e  3-5  stories  high. 
It  is  important  to  maintain  that  sense  of  scal«^---Well-establ  ished 
by  the  Boylston  Building,  the  Liberty  Tree  Building^nd__tiie— -PtJ-bi-ix 
Theater  —  three  strong  buildings  on  Washington  Street.   Any 
buildings  taller  than  this  will  shadow  the  surrounding  communities 
(particularly  Chinatown)  and  threaten  to  the  turn  the  area  into 
the  financial  district  tombs  of  Manhattan.   Particularly  because 
of  the  narrow,  winding  streets,  buildings  must  be  kept  in  scale  to 
protect  the  area  from  losing  all  light. 

o)  f;etback  regulations  and  F.A.R.  should  be  strictlv 
enforced .   Building  heights  of  6-8  floors  can  also  be  economical 
if  coupled  with  appropriate  F.A.R.  zoning.   As  described  in 
Appendix  A,  the  area  is  currently  zoned  at  10  F.A.R.,  meaning  a 
maximum  developable  floor  space  of  10  times  the  area  of  the  base 


of  the  building.   For  the  Combat  Zone  area,  the  height  limits  are 
more  important  than  the  F.A.R.  alone.   Usually,  F.A.R.  rules  would 
allow  a  developer  to  extend  a  tower  by  using  regulated  setbacks 
from  the  front  edge  of  the  building.   One  of  the  purposes  of  this 
is  to  control  violation  of  light  and  space  as  viewed  from  the 
sidewalk.   In  this  downtown  area,  even  setback  towers  could  be 
problematic.   It  is  crucial,  though,  that  height  and  setback 
requirements  be  enforced;  F.A.R.  density  may  still  be  high,  and 
could  actually  benefit  the  area. 

o)Attention  should  be  paid  to  the  distance  from  the  sidewalk 
to  the  building.   Particularly  a  problem  in  larger  development, 
buildings  should  be  drawn  out  towards  the  sidewalk.   Buildings  set 
back  from  the  sidewalk  create  a  distance  between  the  pedestrians 
and  the  building,  setting  up  an  invisible  wall.   It  is  important 
that  downtown  development  support  pedestrian  access  to  buildings 
and  maintain  the  old,  intimate  atmosphere  of  historic  Boston. 

o )  Doorways  puncturing  the  buildings  should  be  frequent  and 
obvious .   To  make  buildings  accessible  and  inviting  to 
pedestrians,  doorways  should  occur  frequently  and  regularly. 
(Observe  Lafayette  Place  to  see  what  happens  when  this  rule  is 
violated.)   This  is  not  a  problem  for  smaller,  parcel  by  parcel 
developments,  but  for  major  new  construction  (such  as  the  proposed 
development  for  Parcel  31),  this  should  be  a  consideration. 

o )  Building  facades,  surface  treatment,  and  rehabilitation 
should  be  carefully  reviewed.   Because  of  the  historic  and 
physical  context  of  the  downtown  area,  it  is  important  to  maintain 
the  texture  and  character  of  the  surrounding  buildings.   The  three 


landmark  buildings  on  Washington  Street,  and  the  several  older 
theaters  in  the  area  set  an  important  tone  for  the  buildings  in 
the  area.   This  texture  should  be  respected. 

o)  Developments  should  be  encouraged  to  have  outward  looking 
ground  floor  retail.  Ground  floor  commercial  uses  should  be 
obvious  from  outside  the  building,  and  retail  developments  should 
be  outward  rather  than  inward  looking. 

7.  Encouraged  Building  Rehabilitation  and  Renovation.   Creative 
rehabilitation  and  renovation  of  existing  and  potential  landmark 
buildings  should  be  encouraged,  and  public  renovation  funds  should 
be  directed  to  downtown  development.   The  Combat  Zone  is  within 
the  city's  C.A.R.D.,  and  use  of  this  program  in  the  aea  should  be 
maximized  to  enhance  the  market  potential  of  the  buildings.   (See 
3.  The  Mix. ) 

8.  Developed  Public  Amenities.  The  city  should  continue  its 
intention  to  make  capital  investments  in  the  area  and  improve  its 
public  amenities.   The  open  pedestrian  environment  of  Downtown 
Crossing  should  be  extended  down  Washington  Street  at  least  to 
Essex  Street,  where  it  meets  up  with  the  new  Liberty  Tree  Park. 
The  Park  and  the  sidewalks  along  the  extension  of  Essex  Street 
running  up  to  the  Commons  should  be  encouraged  as  pedestrian 
through  ways,  with  trees,  benches,  a  drinking  fountain  added. 

9.  Careful  Control  of  Parking  and  Traffic  Routing. 

o)  New  developments  should  provide  parking  needs.   New 
developments,  particularly  leisure  and  residential  developments, 
should  include  parking.   This  means  that  heavy  responsibility  for 
parking  needs  should  be  taken  by  the  major  development  proposed 


for  Parcel  31. 

o)  All  parking  should  be  hidden.   Parking  spaces  should  be 
hidden  from  street  level  --  put  either  underground  or  funneled  to 
the  back  of  lots.   Underground  parking,  at  least  for  two  levels 
down,  is  feasible  in  the  area  since  that  part  of  the  city  is  not 
at  the  landfill  line.   Surface  lots  should  not  be  allowed  since 
they  violate  the  visual  enhancement  of  the  area  and  are  not  a  best 
use  of  land. 

o)  Parking  facilities  should  be  positioned  to  provide  easv 
off-on  access.   Entrances  and  exits  to  parking  facilities  should 
be  focused  away  from  the  center  of  the  area,  and  directed  towards 
the  major  arteries  of  Stuart,  Tremont,  and  Essex  Streets. 

o )  "Davtime  lots,"  like  the  New  England  Medical  Center 
facilities,  should  be  make  available  for  affordable  nighttime 
parking  to  the  public. 

o )  The  Bedford/Kirkland  Garage  in  Chinatown  should  be 
reconsidered .   If  traffic  is  rerouted,  the  garage  will  be  poorly 
placed,  encouraging  traffic  through  Chinatown. 

o)  Traffic  should  be  rerouted.   The  city  is  entertaining 
plans  to  cut  off  Beach  St^reet  to  traffic.   They  estimate  that  this 
will  cut  down  on  Chinatown  auto  traffic  by  up  to  _25%^  This  would 
be  desirable  to  Chinatown  and  the  new  Combat  Zone  area.   An 
extension  of  the  pedestrian  mall  on  Washington  Street  down  to 
Essex  Street  might  also  be  considered. 

10.  Continued  city  commitment  to  create  and  encourage  local  and 
minority  1obs.   The  city  should  continue  to  enforce  the  use  of 
minority  and  local  quotas  on  downtown  development  and  job 


creation.   What's  more,  the  city  should  encourage  the  use  of  non- 
profit developers,  CDC  development  (Chinatown),  and  non-profit 
union-owned  housing  and  construction  companies. 
PART  V:  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  THE  CENTER  CITY  TASK  FORCE 

This  paper  has  served  the  dual  purpose  of  1)  assessing  the 
situation  of  the  Combat  Zone  within  Boston's  development  activity, 
and  2)  providing  a  first  crack  at  a  Center  City  Task  Force  "policy 
statement"  about  the  desired  uses  and  future  development  for  the 
Combat  Zone. 

The  city   is  faced  with  a  difficult  task  in  proposing  a 
development  plan  for  the  Combat  Zone.   Any  plan  acutally  involved 
two  goals:   1)  attracting  investment  and  development  to  the  area, 
and  2)  controlling  that  development  which  could  escalate  almost 
overnight.   The  sets  of  policies  arising  from  these  goals  are 
often  contradictory,  and  it  is  difficult  to  keep  a  balance  between 
the  two  forces  the  city  will  try  to  impose.   What's  more,  the 
wildly  uncertain  and  speculative  nature  of  development  in  the  area 
puts  a  wobbly  spin  on  predicting  the  future. 

Timing  is  crucial,  as  is  the  ability  to  send  strong  signals 
to  the  development  community.   If  the  city  does  not  want 
development  activity  to  go  uncontrolled  in  the  area,  it  must  act 
now,  and  come  to  the  drawing  boards  with  developers  with  firm 
plans  and  guidelines.   Otherwise,  because  of  the  prime  location  of 
the  area,  and  because  the  structures  are  so  underutilized  and 
undeveloped,  the  alternative  will  be  high  density,  large  mass 
luxury  commercial  space  and  condos.   This  goes  nowhere  in  serving 
many  of  the  city's  goals. 
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Based  on  this,  I  have  SiVtn    major  recommendations  for  the  Task 
Force  on  what  to  do  next. 

;L  .  Move  Quickly.   As  discussed,  development  activity  has  increased 
dramatically  in  the  past  year,  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 
Development  is  a  self-perpetuating  activity,  and  as  potential 
investors  see  signs  of  reaching  a  "critical  mass"  of  development 
downtown,  that  activity  will  grow. 

Particularly  in  light  of  the  type  of  environment  the  Center 
City  Task  Force  would  like  to  see  in  the  area  —  a  relatively 
small-scale,  controlled  mixed-use  —  it  is  important  that  this 
burgeoning  speculation  be  thwarted.   If  not,  economic  and 
political  pressures  on  the  private  development  sector  and  the 
public  sector  may  become  too  great  to  effectively  control 
development  to  smaller  scales. 

Therefore,  it  is  important  that  the  Task  Force  work  quickly 
in  signaling  to  the  community  what  uses  are  desired  for  the  area 
—  which  kinds  of  developments  the  Task  Force  and  the  entities  it 
represents  will  encourage,  which  they  will  fight. 

Even  if  the  Task  Force  does  not  issue  a  complete  policy 
statement  very  soon,  it  should  immediately  signal  its  intent  to 
the  development  community  through  formal  and  informal  procedures 
to  give  the  community  a  notion  of  the  Task  Force's  goals.   Towards 
this,  the  Task  Force  should  consider  issuing  a  one-  or  two-page 
summary  of  their  process  to  date. 

Letting  the  investment  community  know  what  to  expect  from  the 
Task  Force's  report  should  1)  further  reassure  the  community  of  a 
public/private  attempt  to  upgrade  the  Combat  Zone,  2)  help  to 
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readjust  the  market  speculation  in  the  area,  and  3)  potentially 
strengthen  the  Task  Force's  final  report  and  recommendation  by 
giving  even  more  opportunity  for  feedback. 

2.  Continue  Consulting  With  Other  Entities. 

The  stronger  and  more  realistic  a  proposal  or  policy 
statement  is,  the  better  the  chance  it  stands  of  being  carried 
through.   I  recommend,  therefore,  that  the  Task  Force  make  an 
attempt  to  consult  more  with  outside  agencies  and  parties  not 
directly  affected  by  Combat  Zone  redevelopment,  but  who  can  offer 
important  assistance  and  guidance  in  developing  financial  packages 
for  downtown  mixed-use  developments,  i.e.,  MIFA,  the  GBCD,  BHP. 

Early  negotiations  will  strengthen  the  private/public 
partnerships  necessary  to  effectively  create  the  kinds  of 
development  desired  by  the  Task  Force,  a  joint  effort  in  which  the 
Center  City  Task  Force  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  can  be  an 
important  part. 

3.  Continue  Discussions  and  Review  with  the  B.R.A.   The  Task  Force 
should  continue  to  share  and  review  with  the  B.R.A.  all  proposals 
and  guidelines  for  the  area.   The  Task  Force  should  encourage  the 
B.R.A.  to  begin  encouraging  development  plans  for  Parcel  31  and  to 
help  parcel  assemblage.   Working  together,  they  should  create 
development  guidelines  for  the  parcel  to  provide' 1^ the  crucial 
investment  and  critical  mass  necessary  to  turn  the  area  around,  2) 
guide  investment  and  development  activity  in  the  area,  and  3)  set 
the  tone  for  the  kinds  of  development  acceptable  and  appropriate 
for  the  area.   The  Task  Force  should  also  urge  the  B.R.A.  to 
exercise  strict  control  over  zonng  and  urban  design  guidelines. 


1.    Change  the  Imaae  of  the  Area. 

The  Task  Force,  both  as  a  separate  entity  and  through  its 
members,  is  in  a  strong  position  to  help  change  the  image  of  the 
area. 

o)  Change  the  name.   Despite  the  fact  that  this  report 
consistently  refers  to  the  "Combat  Zone,"  future  references  should 
avoid  using  that  name.   As  noted,  many  people  are  trying  to 
reinforce  the  name  "Center  City."   I  do  not  think  that  will  be 
very  effective,  mainly  because  "Center  City"  actually  refers  to  a 
larger  area  of  which  the  Combat  Zone  is  only  a  part.   "Center 
City"  does  not  conjure  up  any  particular  image,  and  perhaps  has 
stronger  connotations  to  other  parts  of  the  city.   What's  more, 
the  name  "Combat  Zone"  has  very  strong  images  which  will  not  be 
easily  replaced  by  a  weak  reference. 

Instead,  I  recommend  finding  another  name  which  focuses  on  a 
smaller  part  of  the  area  and  which  has  strong  references  to  a 
recognizable  part  of  the  area.   For  example,  "Chinagate"  may  be  an 
appropriate  name  for  the  Essex  Street/Washington  Street 
intersection,  at  the  front  door  of  the  new,  highly-touted  China 
Trade  Center  and  the  Liberty  Tree  Park.   That  name  also  is 
evocative  of  Chinatown,  a  strong  downtown  reference  point.   If 
that  name  or  a  name  like  it  were  used,  the  area  immediately  around 
the  intersection  (i.e.,  the  whole  Combat  Zone)  could  naturally  be 
called  "Chinagate."   Other  names,  like  Downtown  Xtension,  one 
evoking  the  theatre  district,  or  one  playing  off  the  Liberty  Tree 
Building,  could  serve  the  same  purpose.   Names  like  these  (unlike 
"Center  City")  have  the  advantage  of  presenting  a  forceful  image 


necessary  to  overcome  the  "Combat  Zone"  name. 

o)  Develop  a  marketing  campaign.   Work  with  the  public  sector 
to  develop  a  marketing  campaign  aimed  at  attracting  investment  in 
the  area  and  encouraging  desired  uses. 

o)  Stage  a  design  competition.   The  Task  Force  could  jointly 
stage  a  design  competition  for  the  public  space  and/or  the  "gate" 
at  the  intersection  of  Washington  and  Essex  Streets.   Possible 
participants/partners  could  be  developers,  designer  and  architect 
firms,  and  local  design  programs.   Such  a  competition  could 
enhance  the  image  of  the  area,  attract  attention  to  the  changing 
environment  and  the  development  potential,  advertise  the  design 
and  policy  statements  for  the  area  advocated  by  the  Task  Force 
(embodied  in  the  contest  guidelines),  while  drawing  expert  forces 
to  the  Task  Force. 

5.  Continue  to  Seek  Out  Public  Funds  for  Area  Development.   The 
Task  Force  and  the  city  should  continue  to  seek  out  and  commit 
funds  to  continue  capital  improvement  programs,  and  should  apply 
all  tools  already  available  to  assist  and  guide  private  sector 
development  in  the  area. 

6.  Prepare  and  Submit  a  Final  Statement 

A  final  report,  of  which  this  paper  is  a  first  attempt, 
should  outline  the  kind  of  development  desired  in  the  Combat  Zone 
area.   It  should  include: 

o)  A  "vision"  for  the  area  —  the  kind  of  environment  the 
Task  Force  thinks  the  Zone  should  become. 

o)  A  justification  for  that  vision,  based  on: 
—  what  is  there 


—  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  area 
--  the  advantages  of  developing  the  uses  specified 
(cultural,  residential,  metropolitan  and  residential  retail 
services,  pedestrian  access,  24-hour  life,  providing  a  link 
between  the  different  centers),  creating  an  environment  which  will 
encourage  downtown  activity,  increase  capital,  job,  and  retail 
investment,  preserve  the  neighborhood  qualities  in  the  area,  and 
maintain  Boston's  urban  fabric. 

o)  Specific  urban  design  and  zoning  elements  required. 
7.  Provide  Information  for  Potential  Developers 

One  way  to  help  assure  the  kinds  of  development  desired  is  to 
create  an  environment  of  cooperation.   The  Task  Force,  perhaps 
through  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  should  help  the  B.R.A.  provide 
pertinent  information  and  guidance  for  developers,  tenants,  and 
community  groups  potentially  interested  in  investing  in  the  area. 
The  Task  Force,  or  the  Chamber,  could  become  a  "clearinghouse," 
providing : 

—  the  Task  Force  statement  of  intent  about  the  area 
--  listings  of  developable  properties,  with  relevant 

statistics,  ownership,  valuations,  etc. 
--  a  list  of  contacts  for  groups  who  could  help  the 
developers,  including  the  Chinatown  Organization, 
tenant  and  community  groups,  GBCD,  etc. 

—  a  parcel-by-parcel  description  of  the  uses  envisioned 
by  the  Task  Force 

—  a  list  of  the  various  financial  programs  for  which 
developers  in  the  area  may  be  eligible. 


APPENDIX  A:  THE  PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  THE  COMBAT  ZONE 

Boundaries/Parcels :   The  Combat  Zone  is  a  small,  five-block 

area,  covering  26-30  acres.   (See  Map  3.)   The  District  is 

comprised  of  37  parcels,  including  four  major  development 

parcels,  meaning  that  the  B.R.A.  is  devoting  heightened 

attention  to  them: 

o)  Parcel  30   (only  partially  within  the  District) 

o)  Parcel  31   (  "      "         "     "      "    ) 

o)  Parcel  32 

o)  Parcel  C-4. 

Renewal  Area; 

The  area  was  designated  by  MIFA  as  part  of  a  CARD  district 
(Community  Area  Revi tal ization  District),  making  it  eligible  for 
certain  state  financial  aid,  and  is  also  a  part  of  the  Park 
Plaza  Urban  Renewal  Area. 
Buildings: 

The  Combat  Zone  is  characterized  by  older,  rather  shaby 
buildings,  from  one  to  six  stories  tall.   The  "wall"  along 
Washington  Street  runs  at  about  five  or  six  stories  high. 
Document  4  is  a  set  of  photographs  documenting  the  area.   The 
buildings  are  underused  and  rundown. 

Three  buildings  on  Washington  Street  are  registered  as 
historical  landmarks  by  the  Boston  Landmarks  Commission:  the 
Boylston,  Hayden,  and  Liberty  Tree  Buildings.   (The  Hayden 
Building,  designed  by  Henry  Hobson  Richardson,  suffered  serious 


damage  in  a  fire  last  year.)   In  addition,  ten  buildings  are 
recommended  for  future  landmark  consideration.   (Document  5A  is 
a  list  of  these  buildings.) 

Document  53  is  a  Boston  Globe  article  calling  for 
preservationist  attention  to  the  Combat  Zone  buildings  because 
of  the  rich  "historic  texture"  in  the  area.   The  editorial 


stresses  that  the  Zone,  prime  for  development,  needs  an 
anticipatory  development  plan  that  will  control  activity  and 
preserve  the  historic  buildings. 

Most  of  the  rest  of  the  buildings  are  relatively  new  — 
twenty  or  thirty  years  old  —  that  were  quickly  and  poorly 
built.   These  buildings,  usually  one  or  two  stories  tall,  are 
makeshift  and  characterless,  not  worth  saving. 
Zoning; 

The  Combat  Zone  is  presently  zoned  at  10  F.A.R.  (floor-to- 
area  ratio,  a  measure  of  density).   Existing  height  limits  are 
600',  although  the  B.R.A.  is  proposing  a  change  to  125'  (at 
approximately  10'  to  a  story).   It  is  presently  zoned  at  B-10 
(retail,  business  and  office  use)  with  the  adult  entertainment 
overlay. 

An  average  parcel  in  the  Combat  Zone  has  a  footprint  of 

about  2000  square  feet.   With  an  F.A.R.  of  10,  that  would  mean 

that  without  any  bonuses,  a  building  of  20,000  square  feet  total 

floor  space  would  be  allowed  on  the  site.   Typically,  this  could 

be  a  10  story  building.   However,  if  the  base  of  the  tower  were 

smaller  —  say,  1000  sq.  ft.  --  then  the  building  could  rise  for 

20  stories. 

Ownership:   Map  4  shows  the  layout  of  the  parcels  and  ownership. 

(Document  6  also  lists  parcel  by  parcel  ownership,  market  value, 

square  footage,  and  recent  ownership  changes.)   Many  of  the 

parcels  in  the  area  are  small,  and  there  are  several  owners. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  large  parcels  and  a  handful  of  major 

private  landowners  who  have  had  considerable  control  over  the 

area  for  many  years: 

o)  David  Thin  Wong    (3  parcels  at  24,813  sq.ft.  total) 

o)  William  Fitzgerald    (6  parcels  at  27,980  sq.ft.  total) 

o)  Bel-Art  Realty    (3  parcels  at  11,161  sq.ft.  total) 

o)  Joseph  Balliro    (3  parcels  at  4,295  sq.ft. total) 


r**Total  footprint  area  for  the  Zone  is  220,000  sq.ft.**  J 

Four  other  major  parcels  in  the  area,  which  could  be  key  in 
the  Zone's  development,  are:   the  Publix  Theatre,  currently 
owned  by  Stewart  Pratt;  The  State  Theatres,  owned  by  J.D.  Rich; 
the  Washington-Essex  Building,  owned  now  by  the  Amberbass  Co.; 
and  the  Boylston  Building,  now  housing  the  China  Trade  Center. 
Interestingly,  each  of  these  major  parcels  has  very  recently 
changed  ownership,  and  the  Washington-Essex  Building  is  expected 
to  be  sold  again  soon. 

There  are  also  three  publicly-owned  parcels  as  well;  two 
owned  by  the  City  of  Boston  (at  2545  sq.ft.)  and  a  6,718  sq.ft. 
parcel  owned  by  the  B.R.A. 

Uses :   Document  7  and  Map  5  summarize  the  building  uses  in  the 
Combat  Zone  area.   Generally,  the  area  is  typified  by  "adult 
entertainment  uses"  on  the  ground  floors  —  book  stores, 
peepshows,  bars  and  lounges  --  while  the  upper  floors  often 
appear  to  be  vacant  or  in  marginal  use. 

There  are  also  some  "legitimate"  uses  —  a  Chinese  movie 
theater,  the  new  China  Trade  Center,  and  signs  of  a  cultural 
center  and  garment  industry.   Many  adult  entertainment 
enterprises  are  shutting  down  or  being  seized  because  of  tax 
evasion  --  exluding  some  important  major  clubs  like  the  Pussycat 
and  the  Naked  i  .  2>  _  (  ->> 

Importantly,  many  of  the  tenants  in  these  buildings  have 
three-  to  and  ten-year  leases.   As  mentioned  above,  the  Boston 


Licensing  Board  is  currently  in  court  contesting  many  of  those 
leases,  but  the  cases  are  anything  but  closed.   Particularly 
since  Boston  zoned  the  area  for  this  use  12  years  ago,  it  is 
very  possible  that  the  leases  will  hold.   Even  if  the  buildings 


are  sold,  many  tenants  —  particularly  the  owners  of  the  most 
popular  (and  most  influential)  clubs  --  could  be  here  for  at 
least  three  years. 

However,  one  developer.  Bill  Leong,  who  hoped  to  develop  a 
significant  piece  of  the  Combat  Zone  in  early  1986,  declared  aj. 
the  time  he  made  such  arrangements  with  tenants  that,  if  he 
could  secure  the  funds  for  buying  the  buildings,  the  leases 
"would  be  no  problem. "   Apparently,  then,  some  people  feel  thai 
they  can  make  inroads.   He  ultimately  failed  to  secure  the 
financing  before  the  options  ran  out. 
Public  Spaces  and  Transportation: 

o)  M. B. T. A. :   There  is  an  operating  M.B.T.A.  orange  line 
station  in. the  core  of  the  Zone.   The  M.B.T.A.  has 
recently  upgraded  the  station  and  has  made  a  commitment 
to  continue  their  enhancement.   The  Boylston  green  line 
stop  is  one  block,  from  the  Zone, 
o)  Public  Spaces:   The  city,  through  the  B.R.A.,  has  built  a 
small  "plaza"  called  the  Liberty  Tree  Park  at  the  corner 
of  Washington  and  Essex  Streets.   The  city  and  the  China 
Trade  Center  developers  are  formulating  a  plan  to  .develop 
the  park, 
o)  Streets :   Washington  Street,  which  cuts  directly  through 
the  Center  City  area,  is  now  the  major  route  through  the 
Combat  Zone.   Three  blocks  above  the  Zone,  at  Downtown 
Crossing,  Washington  Street  is  closed  to  non-emergency 
auto  traffic  and  operates  as  a  pedestrian  mall.   The 
heavily-traveled  Stuart  Street  is  at  the  south  end  of  the 
Combat  Zone,  and  Beach  Street  is  a  major  route  for 
traffic  cutting  through  Chinatown  from  the  Expressway 
Residential  Data:   There  are  virtually  no  residents  in  thj 
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Combat  Zone.   According  to  a  January,  1984,  listing  of 
registered  voters  and  residents  17  years  of  age  and  over,  there 
were  35  residents  of  the  Adult  Entertainment  District.   A  tour 
of  the  area  indicates  that  there  may  be  several  illegal 
residents  in  some  of  the  buildings. 

There  are,  however,  residents  around  the  periphery  of  the 
area.   Several  upper  scale  housing  projects  —  including 
Lafayette  Place  and  developments  along  Tremont  Street  —  have 
brought  thousands  of  new  units  to  the  area.   Chinatown  also 
represents  the  densest  and  longest-standing  residential  center 
downtown. 

Crime  Data:   There  has  been,  predictably,  a  significant  crime 
problem  in  the  Combat  Zone  area.   Most  reported  crimes  are 
robberies,  larcenies,  and  automobile  thefts.   Recent  activity  by 
Chinatown  residents  and  Boston  police  has  helped  to  decrease  the 
area's  crime  rate. 


APPENDIX  B:  NEEDS  ASSESSMENT  BY  USE 
1.  Housing.   There  is  a  strongly  documented  and  perceived  demand 
for  all  levels  of  housing  in  Downtown  Boston.   Between  1980- 
1990,  Boston  is  expected  to  attract  18,000  more  single-person 
households.    (Doolittle  et  al . ,  Future  Boston  Patterns  and 
Perspectives,  1982.)   Document  9  gives  actual  and  projected 
population,  housing,  and  household  statistics  for  Boston  from 
1970  to  1996.  The  city  has  made  a  commitment  to  produce  5000 
units  of  housing  in  central  Boston  by  1995. 

Several  downtown  projects  incorporating  housing  have  risen 
in  the  past  few  years;  others  are  in  the  planning  stages.   Those 
nearby  include:  Tremont  on  the  Commons;  Harbor  Towers; 
developments  in  Back.  Bay;  Lafayette  Place;  the  proposed  housing  / 
project  along  Tremont  Street  by  the  Goren,  Piatt,  Blew  and  Hal^ 
group;  and,  this  month,  a  proposed  development  of  100 
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condominium  units  over  the  Saxon  jTheater  on  Tremond  Street,  put 
forth  by  Catamount  Corp.  of  Boston. 

Following  are  needs  assessments  by  type  of  housing. 

low  income 

—  Chinatown  has  considerable  demand  for  low  income 
housing.   Chinatown  population  is  growing,  even  as  some  of  its 
borders  are  being  encroached  upon.   Chinatown  has  500-1000 
subsidized  units  of  housing  within  their  neighborhood.   Two  of 
thier  low  income  housing  developments  are  at  the  edge  of  the 


Combat  Zone's  eastern  border  (The  On-Luck  Housing  Devel oprnpnt 


U 


and  Chinagate  Housing  Association  building).   ^ee  Map  5 . ) 
Chinatown  representatives  have  told  us  that  the  community  could 
virtually  absorb  as  much  low  income  housing  as  could  be 
provided.   Their  waiting  list  for  subsidized  units  has  over  2500 


people  on  it. 

—  Tufts  Health  Sciences  estimates  a  projected  need  c^if  300 
new  units  of  low  income  housing  for  students. 

middle  income 

—  Document  10  provides  a  demand  survey  of  middle/upper 
income  Chinese  interested  in  renting  and  buying  housing  in  the 
Chinatown  area.   Though  this  is  an  unofficial  survey,  it 
indicates  significant  interest  in  Chinatown-connected  middle 
income  housing. 

Presently,  middle  income  Chinatown  residents  are  emigrating 
to  the  suburbs  as  their  incomes  rise.   Chinatown  leaders  and 
some  developers  feel  that  this  is  through  necessity  rather  than 
choice  --  there  is  not  sufficient  middle  income  housing  near 
Chinatown.   If  some  could  be  made  available,  these  developers 
and  community  leaders  feel,  Chinatown  businesspeople  would 
welcome  the  chance  to  live  in  middle  income  housing  nearby 
Chinatown. 

—  The  New  England  Medical  Center  and  Tufts  Health  Sciences 
also  indicate  a  need  for  middle  income  housing  for  staff  and 
faculty.   Both  communities  already  have  a  fairly  good  record  of 
local  hiring.   The  Med_i£ai__Ce-nt-ei^--an-feic-i pates  housing  needs  for 
potential  families  and  individuals  from  among  4500  full-time  and^ 
part-time  employees. 

luxury  housing 

--  Market  surveys  indicate  a  strong  demand  for  smaller 
luxury  condos  downtown.   It  is  clear  that  new,  quality  upper- 
income  housing  downtown  would  be  filled,  even  though  virtually 
all  of  the  actual  and  proposed  new  housing  for  downtown  will  be 
upper-income  condos  (and  some  rentals). 
2.  Officp.   According  to  Boston  Area  Report:   Office  Market 
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people  on  it. 

—  Tufts  Health  Sciences  estimates  a  projected  need  of  300 
new  units  of  low  income  housing  for  students. 

middle  income 

—  Document  10  provides  a  demand  survey  of  middle/upper 
income  Chinese  interested  in  renting  and  buying  housing  in  the 
Chinatown  area.   Though  this  is  an  unofficial  survey,  it 
indicates  significant  interest  in  Chinatown-connected  middle 
income  housing. 

Presently,  middle  income  Chinatown  residents  are  emigrating 
to  the  suburbs  as  their  incomes  rise.   Chinatown  leaders  and 
some  developers  feel  that  this  is  through  necessity  rather  than 
choice  —  there  is  not  sufficient  middle  income  housing  near 
Chinatown.   If  some  could  be  made  available,  these  developers 
and  community  leaders  feel,  Chinatown  businesspeople  would 
welcome  the  chance  to  live  in  middle  income  housing  nearby 
Chinatown. 

—  The  New  England  Medical  Center  and  Tufts  Health  Sciences 
also  indicate  a  need  for  middle  income  housing  for  staff  and 
faculty.   Both  communities  already  have  a  fairly  good  record  of 
local  hiring.   The  Medical  Center  anticipates  housing  needs  for 
potential  families  and  individuals  from  among  4500  full-time  and 
part-time  employees. 

luxury  housing 

—  Market  surveys  indicate  a  strong  demand  for  smaller 
luxury  condos  downtown.   It  is  clear  that  new,  quality  upper- 
income  housing  downtown  would  be  filled,  even  though  virtually 
all  of  the  actual  and  proposed  new  housing  for  downtown  will  be 
upper-income  condos  (and  some  rentals). 

2.  Office.   According  to  Boston  Area  Report:   Office  Market 


Survey  (Spaulding  and  Slye),  there  is  a  relatively  strong  office 
market  in  Downtown  Boston.   The  B.R.A.  has  made  a  commitment  to 
create  13  million  sq.  ft.  of  new  office  space  by  1996. 

About  30%_jef  the  Boston  office  market  ijs  m^de  of  nrediuiji'^ 
sized  companies  looking  for  about  10,000-50,000  of  Class  A) 
office  space  —  at  top  rents  of  abouf^,  $60 /square  foot.   Most 
Class  A  office  space  tenants  prefer  high  rises  with  prestigious 
addresses,  providing  relatively  large  spaces. 

While  market  studies  indicate  a  strong  demand  for  downtown 
Class  A  office  space,  demand  for  space  in  the  Combat  Zone  is  a 
different  story.   The  kinds  of  tenants  who  demand  Class  A  space 
are  detracted  from  the  Combat  Zone  because  of  its  negative 
image.   Further,  the  major  Class  A  office  buildings  rising  in 
the  city  (notably.  International  Place,  near  South  Station)  are 
experiencing  a  relatively  slow  absorption  rate.   It  is  difficult 
to  attract  Class  A  tenants  to  the  Combat  Zone  when  there  is 
available  space  elsewhere  in  the  city. 

Another  type  of  office  demand  comes  from  the  smaller,  below 
Class  A  businesses  looking  for  smaller  spaces  and  lower  rents 
(_$_15j:i2Jli_5_q.ji_J±_!_I .   The  Combat  Zone  area,  running  up  to  Winter 
Street,  is  populated  by  non-profits  and  public  agencies  who  have 
smaller  demands  but  need  to  be  near  the  center  of  the  city  for 
business  and  political  purposes  (city  and  state  agencies, 
lobbying  and  interest  groups,  etc.)   These  groups  are  prime 
tenants  for  Center  City  buildings. 

3 .  Retail ■   Downtown  Crossing,  north  of  the  Combat  Zone  on 
Washington  Street,  is  the  largest  center  for  retailing  in  New 
England.   Document  11  is  an  excerpt  from  an  economic  and 
marketing  research  report  by  the  B.R.A.  on  Downtown  Crossing. 

The  report  stresses  the  depth,  diversity,  and  popularity  of 


the  retail  center,  and  provides  a  summary  of  the  numbers  and 
character  of  Downtown  Crossing  shoppers.   Importantly,  the 
report  projects  an  18%  increase  in  the  number  of  downtown 
employees  in  the  next  decade.   Potential  growth  in  retail  sales 
is  estimated  at  nearly  80%  by  1990.   Recent  studies  indicate 
that  the  Downtown  Crossing  area  can  support  250,000-600,000  sq. 
ft.  of  new  retail  space,  excluding  Lafayette  Place. 

Lafayette  Place  is  currently  negotiating  another 
"anchor"  store  —  similar  to  Filene's  and  Jordan's  —  in  the 
area.   The  B.  R._A.i.._-s«4vs4^tvJ.±4L_sjtudy_pr edicts  that  such  an 
addition  could  increase  area  retail  sales  by  another  7-12%. 

In  sum,  expanded  retail  could  easily  be  sustained,  and  the 
business  and  public  sectors  are  interested  in  seeing  the  market 
continue  to  grow. 


4.  Restaurants.   Document  12  provides  a  listing  of  restaurants 
near  the  area.   According  to  a  1985  B.R.A.  report,  in  1984  there 
were  54,000  sq.ft.  of  premium  food  service  space  in  the  Center 
City  area,  and  89,000  sq.ft.  of  medium  level  food  service. 
The  same  B.R.A.  study  reports  that  the  area  is  still 
under suppl led .   The  projected  increase  in  downtown  employees  of 
63,0b~&— from  1980-1990  implies  an  even  higher  demand  for  food 
services  ot   aU  levels.        ^^Jua'-^^'I^/M^' 


5.  Support  services- 
residential  services 
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—  Without  any  new  residential  units  beyond  those  already 
planned,  there  is  a  definitive  need  for  residential  support 
services  and  superstructures  to  make  the  area  a  more  residential 
community,  including  such  services  as: 

o)  laundry  and  dry  cleaning 

o)  pharmacies 


o)  24-hour  convenience  store 
o)  ai.  least  one  major  supermarket. 
Any  new  housing  will,  of  course,  increase  that  demand. 
medical  outpatient  services   (See  Document  13)        / '"^'T^^--.^ 
—  The  New  England  Medical  Center  predicts  a  growin^^jj^ej^ 
for  medical  support  services.   Theirl985  figure  of  260,000 


outpatient  visits  per  year  has  been  growing  at  10%  per  year 


They  expect  that  this  growth  will  require  additional  physiciai 

er  facility.! 


office/clinic  space  attached  to  the  Medicial  Center  facility: 
medical  research  facilities 

—  The  current  research  capacity  will  more  than  double  in 
1986  with  the  completion  of  a  development  south  of  the  Combat 
Zone.   Still,  the  medical  community  reports  that  research  is 
qr_owi 

—  Tnjffp  Health  Sciences^iargject  a  need  for  approximately 
150,000  sq.  ft.  of  additional  research  and  traj^nq  space  over 
the  next  few  years. 

6 .  Cultural .   Document  14A  provides  data  on  the  contributions  of 
the  Boston  cultural  community  to  the  city's  economy.   Notably, 
according  to  these  figures  (provided  by  the  Mayor's  Office  of 
Business  and  Cultural  Development),  cultural  events  in  Boston  in 
1984  brought  in  more  than  twice  as  many  patrons  as  did  sporting 
events  (9  million  to  4  million).   This  generated  $166  million 
into  the  Boston  economy  (as  opposed  to  sports'  $64  million). 

Document  14B  also  lists  the  twenty  theatres  evaluated  as 
part  of  the  Theatre  Area  Preservation  Study. 

Boston's  Theatre  District,  like  those  in  most  Northern 
cities,  has  been  undergoing  some  economic  difficulties  in  the 
past  few  years.   Due  mostly  to  the  rising  expense  of  producing 
major  shows,  Boston's  larger  theaters  are  dark  much  of  the  year. 
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However,  smaller  performance  spaces  and  galleries  are  doing  very 

well,  and  Arts  Boston  and  the  Mayor's  Office  document  a  serious 

shortage  of  adequate  performance,  living,  rehearsal,  and  office 

space  for  the  performing  arts. 

Document  14C  is  a  proposal  to  the  B.R.A.  from  the 

Performing  Arts  Development  (P.A.D.)  Task  Force  for  the 

development  of  a  Downtown  Cultural  District.   In  it,  the  P.A.D. 

Task  Force  calls  for  the  following  guidelines  for  downtown 

development: 

o)  theaters  demolished  or  converted  must  be  replaced  with  a 
new  theater  space,  which  will  comprise  at  least  5%  of  the 
new  development; 

o)  in  all  other  cases,  5%  of  the  total  square  footage  of  all 
new  and/or  renovated  construction  shall  be  set  aside  for 
"cultural  use"  according  to  a  specific  formula  (see 
Document. 

Document  14D  gives  present  cultural  space  requirements  as 

determined  by  the  P.A.D.  Task  Force. 

7.  Parking,  traffic  and  circulation.   Traffic  and  parking  are 

recognized  by  city  officials,  public  and  private  enterprises 

alike  as  two  of  Boston's  leading  problems.   As  a  result,  several 

demands  and  guidelines  have  been  issued  by  various  parties^ 


■ —  The  City  of  Boston  has  announced^that  it  will  crea 
5, 000-rb, OOP,  new  parking  spaces  in  central  Boston  "b 


? 


—  Parking,  traffic,  and  emmission  standards  will  be     |     A'^""^ 
reviewed  before  city  approval  of  any  development  plans,   CJ 
according  to  B.R.A.  guidelines. 

—  Retail,  restaurant,  and  cultural  communities  are 
committed  to  increased  downtown  parking  spaces.   All 
parties  feel  that  convenient  parking  is  crucial  to  the 
sustenance  of  their  activities.  ^ 

\ 
--  Developers  of  housing,  particularly  upper  income  housing       \ 

units,  feel  that  parking  facilities  must  be  provided  as 

part  of  the  housing  package. 

—  Chinatown  is  a  pedestrian  community.  Virtually  all  | 
travel  is  done  on  foot  or  by  public  transportation.  ( 
Chinatown  residents  are  already  very  concerned  about  ' 
traffic  in  and  near  their  neighborhood.  The  feeling  is  \ 
that  traffic  has  gotten  severely  congested  and  walking  on  i 


foot  in  their  neighborhood  is  becoming  dangerous.   The 
Chinatown  community  is  opposed  to  increases  in  traffic, 
as  well  as  increases  in  nearby  parking  spaces.   These 
spaces,  residents  feel,  will  only  attract  more  traffic 
(i.e.,  bring  in  new  cars  rather  than  serve  those  already 
in  the  area). 


—  Washington  and  Essex  Streets  are  major  routes  through  the 
city.   Essex  Street  pulls  cars  and  trucks  off  of  the 
Southeast  Expressway  into  downtown.   Washington  Street 
connects  Essex  and  Stuart  Streets  <traf f ic  to  Tremont 
Street.  .  ^    ^^-"'"^-^^ 

There  are  approximately  6600  existT 

immediate  axsa,  and^J. 


Routing  of  the  cars 


rather  than  subsidizing  creation  of  new  spaces  may  be  the  key, 
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